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high purpose and serious-mindedness. 'Art for Art's sake
is not enough/ he insists. 'No doubt I must recognize, as
even the Ancient Mariner did, that I must tell my story
entertainingly if I am to hold the wedding guest spellbound
in spite of the siren sounds of the loud bassoon. But "for
art's sake" alone I would not face the toil of writing a single
sentence.* Art, craftsmanship, comedy, literature, these
things are mere instruments and by-products, secondary and
incidental: what matters is his message. Where the marks-
man scores bull's-eyes for the sheer joy of good marksman-
ship, Shaw scores them because behind each target he senses
an enemy to be destroyed; with the result that he turns up
at the rifle range, not as a simple marksman out for the fun
of the thing, but as a cross between Don Quixote in modern
dress and a sanitary exterminator, much to our amusement.
Are we to believe him when he declares himself an
essentially serious person ? If such a suggestion only makes
us laugh all the more heartily, we must be prepared to face
the fact that we are deliberately choosing to disbelieve the
considered statements of a man who, in the teeth of opposi-
tion, has made it his special province to tell the truth, as
he sees it, about this world and the people in it, more
unvarnishedly, unreservedly, publicly, and unceasingly than
any other person within living memory.
What is the trouble, then ? Why do we not take Bernard
Shaw as seriously as, say, the Hebrews took their prophets
or the Florentines Savonarola? Clearly, I think, because
Shaw, though always serious, is never solemn. Somehow
we find it almost impossible to believe that any one can mean
what he says unless he pulls a long face while saying it,
Shaw not only pulls no long faces, but his most serious
expression cannot banish for long that fatal twinkle in the
eye, and when he opens his mouth he cannot prevent his
tongue from being wittily unruly. Wit: that is the trouble.
In both senses of the verb, Shaw suffers from wit. Con-
stitutional and incorrigible wit has been his undoing; just
as sometimes it has been his salvation. Savonarola, not
being witty, was burnt alive by those whom his bludgeon
hurt. Shaw, on the other hand, confesses that his mother
wit has many times saved him from the stake's modern